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final s, as Woods (p. 417 note) seems to have one to spare; and Sichell 
(p. 531) boasts an / too much. Finally, it is unfortunate that the 
bibliography could not have been arranged somewhat more conveniently 
within the periods. WlLBUR Q Abbott 

Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1763. The Correspondence of 
Edmund Pyle, D.D., Chaplain in Ordinary to George II., with 
Samuel Kerrich, D.D., Vicar of Dersingham, Rector of Wolfer- 
ton, and Rector of West Newton. Annotated and edited by 
Albert Hartshorne. (London and New York: John Lane 
Company. 1905. Pp. xi, 388.) 

The entire collection of letters from which Mr. Albert Hartshorne 
has selected this volume consists, as he states in the preface, of seven 
thousand letters, now arranged in twenty-eight folio volumes. They 
cover the period from 1675 to 1828, a few letters being of earlier date — 
from 1633. This wealth of material has been somewhat of an embarrass- 
ment to Mr. Hartshorne, who possesses moreover an exact and detailed 
knowledge of the genealogy and career of every individual mentioned in 
the letters selected. Mr. Hartshorne's life has been spent in archaeo- 
logical investigation in the Midland counties of England, and his pub- 
lished works are full of the detail and minutiae which necessarily char- 
acterize the study which he has made specially his own. 

In dealing with the Pyle letters, Mr. Hartshorne has not been able 
to refrain from overloading his pages with details of the life and 
genealogy of all the personages whose names occur in the letters — 
even those most casually mentioned; and much of what he has incor- 
porated in the text is purely of the nature of foot-notes. The intro- 
ductory biographical notes have somewhat the same characteristic. 
Much is given by Mr. Hartshorne which is repeated later in the letters, 
and some exception might be taken to the detail with which the 
ramifications of Samuel Kerrich's family are gone into. For the 
understanding of the letters, a much briefer sketch of Kerrich would 
have sufficed. 

It is but an ungrateful task to find fault with an author for telling 
us too much, and the curious searchers into genealogies may learn 
much both from the letters and from Mr. Hartshorne's notes. To stu- 
dents of political and ecclesiastical history in the eighteenth century 
the Pyle letters are of great value. Edmund Pyle, during the period 
covered by the correspondence, held the livings of Gedney in Lincoln- 
shire and Lynn in Norfolk. Later in the correspondence he became 
archdeacon of York, and in 1752 " Friend and Companion " to Bishop 
Hoadly of Winchester. His position as royal chaplain, which he held 
from 1740, did not bring him into any close relation with George II.; 
and we learn from his letters nothing of fashionable or court life. 

From first to last the absorbing interest of the letters is preferment; 
and nowhere in English memoirs or letters do we find a more vivid 
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picture of the constant scramble of ecclesiastics from curates to bishops 
for livings, additions to income, and higher rank or dignity. The inside 
history of preferment in the colleges of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge is also laid bare ; and few indeed — though not quite lacking — 
are the instances in which we are told of preferment going unsought to 
the man who by worth and ability deserved the office. Edmund Pyle 
had himself little reason for joining in the headlong scramble. Again 
and again he writes of his perfect content in his easy and agreeable life 
in which he had " full as much as he knew what to do with ". Yet he 
cannot withstand the contagion. " When I speak of myself as satisfied 
with the preferment I have, I speak very sincerely ", he wrote from the 
Bishop of Winchester's house at Chelsea in 1756, "... if I never get 
one penny per annum more, I shall never have one moments sollicitude. 
I do not by this intend you should think that I will not endeavour to get 
something, if I can, for the service I have performed at Court. Tho' 
I do faithfully assure you, I believe, I shall be hard put to it to be a 
gainer by this pretention" (p. 263). 

Pyle's information as concerns both politics and the church was 
wide and unusually accurate. He followed the changes in the ministry 
as well as the coming promotions of churchmen. For the statesmen 
of the period he has little admiration — not one comes in for cordial 
respect or commendation. Pitt, in his opinion, " may have been a good 
Minister, or not, for what I know. But I am sure he is a very incon- 
sistent and shameless man " (p. 358) ; while Newcastle he describes 
repeatedly as a " poor puzzle-headed man ". In politics in any larger 
sense Pyle had little concern ; but when it came to the opposition of the 
Quakers to the payment of tithes, he summons his confreres as " Men of 
Israel" to fight "pro aris et focis " (p. 69), 

The fullness and accuracy of Mr. Hartshorne's dates and the ex- 
cellent index add immensely to the value of this volume of eighteenth- 
century letters for students of this period of English history, and inci- 
dentally the letters throw considerable light on English manners and 
mode of life, and on the condition of medicine during the reign of 
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The History of England from the Accession of George III. to the 
Close of Pitt's First Administration, 1760-1801. By William 
Hunt, M.A., D.Litt., President of the Royal Historical Society. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1905. Pp. xviii, 495.) 

The series of which this volume is the first issued aims to place 
before the general public the results of " the advance which has been 
made in the knowledge of English history as a whole " in the last 
seventy-five years. In doing this the writers are expected to combine 
" independent thought and research " with " a full knowledge of the 
works of the best modern historians ". The programme is an excellent 



